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CHAP,    straits, to mix themselves up in any operations of a
XXVIL    hostile character either by land or sea.    These in-
structions arrived too late to have any effect, for
when they were received, the Siamese, aided by the
blockading force employed by the English, had
already repossessed themselves of Queda.    The nar-
rative of these proceedings cannot be more properly
closed than by quoting the just observations made
from home on the subject.   " The case was unques-
tionably one of conflicting obligations; but it is much
to be regretted that, by our own default, we should
have been placed in a position from which we could
not extricate ourselves, but by giving our assistance
to replace the Malays of Queda under the yoke of a
government which, from all that we learn, appears
to be most deservedly odious to them." *
Queda was not the only source of disquiet to the
British government in the straits. The English*
on obtaining the transfer of Malacca, seem not to
have been minutely informed of the relation in
which they stood towards the petty native principa-
lities. Nanning, one of them, soon afforded occa-
sion for dispute. It was regarded by the newly-
established European authorities as an integral part
of the territory of Malacca, and they believed that
the British government possessed sovereign power
over it. The chieftain of Nanning, called the Pan-
gholoo, appears to have taken a different view,
and to have regarded himself as an independent
* Despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-
General in Council, 21st November, 1832.